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control the life of Germany; how far does this democracy represent the 
older idealisms ; what new and hopeful ideas are apt to play through the 
organs of social control? A similar want of compulsiveness affects the 
author's treatment of France, Russia, and Great Britain. 

As books, by historians, on present-day problems go, this is an ad- 
mirable little volume. The above criticism is suggested partly by way of 
raising the question whether a historian of to-day, when dealing with a 
contemporary problem, may not properly be as bold as Thucydides was 
in his day and make his study frankly an essay in contemporaneous 
history. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The Norsemen's Route from Greenland to Wineland. By H. P. 
Steensby, Ph.D., Professor of Geography at the University of 
Copenhagen. (Copenhagen: Henrik Koppel. 1918. Pp.109.) 

The Norse Discovery of America. By Andrew Fossum, Ph.D. 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House. 1918. Pp. 160.) 

Hitherto we have been accustomed to hear from those who have 
tried to solve the Wineland problem that this enigmatic land was to be 
sought somewhere on the Atlantic seaboard. It is therefore somewhat 
surprising to see two authors come forth in the same year maintaining 
that it was located, not on the coast, but on the St. Lawrence River. To 
this conclusion they have come independently of one another and in 
different ways. 

Professor Steensby's treatise appeared first in the publications of 
the commission for the geographical and geological survey of Greenland 
(Meddelelser om Grfinland, LVL), and was afterwards issued separately. 
The author accepts Gustav Storm's opinion as to the two principal 
sources, thus practically discarding the Grcenlendinga pdttr and depend- 
ing upon the Eiriks Saga Rauba whose description of the directions and 
localities he considers on the whole reliable and sufficiently clear. He 
is confident that the problem can be solved and the location of Wineland 
determined by relying upon common geographical observations. He 
agrees with earlier writers that Helluland and Markland are to be found 
in Labrador and adjacent regions ; but he says that it must be borne in 
mind that the Norsemen sailed along the coast whenever that was pos- 
sible. Thus they followed the eastern coast of Labrador to the Strait of 
Belle Isle, and then turned west along the southern coast of Labrador 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and there he locates Markland between 
the strait and Cape Whittle. The low, sandy shore west of this cape, he 
thinks, fits very well the description of Wonderstrands in the saga. Keel- 
ness he has, however, some difficulty in locating, but is inclined to identify 
it with Pointe aux Vaches just east of the mouth of Saguenay River. 
There, according to the saga, the coast became indented with fjords, and 
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the author believes that this refers to the Saguenay and St. Lawrence 
rivers both of which the Norsemen had taken to be fjords, and the latter, 
in his opinion, they called Straumfjord, while Hare Island presumably 
is identical with Straumey where Karlsefni spent two winters. Wine- 
land would then lie further up the river, and at Montmagny the author 
finds, according to maps, a place which exactly corresponds to the de- 
scription of Hop, where the second winter was passed. But it causes 
him some difficulty to make other incidents of the saga fit into this 
scheme, especially the voyage of Thorhall Huntsman and Karlsefni's trip 
in search of him. In order to explain them he tries to show that the 
explorers, believing that they were in a fjord, extended the name of 
Wonderstrands to the right bank of the river, and he also suggests some 
emendations in the text. Like other writers the author, who by the way 
has written a treatise on the origin of the Eskimo culture, takes it for 
certain that the Norsemen were unable to distinguish between Indians 
and Eskimos, comprising both under the name of Skraelings. 

Professor Steensby apparently can not read Icelandic, and has there- 
fore depended upon the Danish translation of the saga which accom- 
panied the edition of 1838. This is inexcusable, as he could have secured 
both Danish and English translations based upon Storm's critical edition 
of 1891 and Reeves's facsimile edition of 1890 respectively. There are 
two recensions of the Eric's saga, one in Hauk's Book which the edition 
of 1838 followed, and the other in a later vellum. Although going back 
to the same original they do not agree in all details. Professor Steensby 
has relied upon the former without paying due regard to the latter, which 
in places is fuller and often probably more correct. According to it 
Markland and Wonderstrands were separated by water. It also says 
that the explorers lived during the winter in Straumfjord, that is, on the 
mainland. Hauk's Book omits this passage, but a careful reading of its 
text will reveal that it implies their living on the mainland, not on the 
island. That Hop was situated only some seventy miles away from 
Straumey and lying in Straumfjord is entirely incompatible with the 
saga, which plainly tells us that they left and returned to Straumfjord. 
Besides, it is highly improbable that the Norsemen should have remained 
the greater part of a year at Montmagny without discovering that they 
were on a river. They needed only to go a few miles further up, be- 
yond Isle d'Orleans, to ascertain the true character of the water. It is 
not likely that they would have neglected this. Nor does the distance 
between Hare Island and Montmagny make possible the climatic differ- 
ence of Straumfjord and Hop, even if we allow for some exaggerations 
as to that in the saga. Furthermore this location of Wineland would 
dispose of Leif Ericson as the first discoverer of it. His was not a voy- 
age of exploration. He came accidentally upon it on his way from Nor- 
way to Greenland. That he should have sailed far into the estuary of 
the St. Lawrence is out of the question. Yet the author believes that 
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the route to Wineland was well known. Here again he is in conflict with 
the saga, which tells of a disagreement between Karlsefni and Thorhall 
Huntsman concerning the route to be followed; and that incident is 
authenticated by the stanzas ascribed to the latter, which doubtless are 
genuine. Professor Steensby's theory is altogether too much at variance 
with the saga, and hence his book brings us no nearer to a solution of 
the problem. 

Dr. Fossum professes to accept without reserve the account of these 
voyages to be found in the sources, placing faith in the accuracy of the 
\attr as well as the saga, although he appears to give a preference to the 
former. He asserts that the texts have not been studied with sufficient 
care, and he indicates that he is the only one who has done this, and 
proposes to correct the generally accepted notions regarding the Old 
Norse conception of geography. He thinks that Storm was never quite 
at home in this question or did not know the application of a scientific 
method; and he talks of "the imaginary geography in the manner of 
Storm, Bj0rnbo and Nansen". The chapter on the northern geography 
displays, however, the author's superficial knowledge of the subject and 
his incapacity for critical handling of the sources. He seems to think 
that everything turns on the question whether or not the Norsemen knew 
Baffin Land. He does not hesitate to tell us that they had already dis- 
covered it at the time of the Wineland voyages, and offhand he identi- 
fies old Icelandic geographical names with Baffin Land without giving 
any plausible reasons for his contentions; Needless to say, he neither 
corrects anything nor adds anything to a better understanding of the 
subject. He assumes that there were two Winelands, one on the right 
bank of the St. Lawrence river between 46 and 47° N., to which Leif, 
Thorvald, and Freydis went according to the \attr, this being the genuine 
Wineland, while the other to which Karlsefni repaired according to the 
saga, was on the southeastern coast of Newfoundland. Such a distinc- 
tion between the Wineland of the \attr and that of the saga is absolutely 
unwarranted and untenable. It is not entirely new, since W. Hovgaard 
put it forth in his book, but it is due to a misconception of the tradition 
and the sources. Dr. Fossum thinks, however, that he has found the 
right explanation. The \attr, in his opinion, contains the tradition as 
preserved in the family of Eric the Red, giving a truthful account of 
their exploits, while the saga gives the version of Karlsefni, his fol- 
lowers and descendants. Dr. Fossum maintains that there was a strife 
between these two factions which ultimately developed into a question 
of national pride between the Greenlanders and the Icelanders. It does 
not seem to disturb the author that he cannot give a shred of evidence 
for the existence of this quarrel, nor that his branding of Karlsefni as 
an impostor is contrary to the pdttr as well as to all other sources. The 
book makes hard reading. It is full of repetitions and unproved as- 
sumptions, and the Icelandic quotations are very faulty. Throughout 
the author has confused Snorri Thorbrandsson with Snorri Thorgrims- 
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son, the renowned chieftain of Helgafell — a bad blunder for a writer 
who pretends to have studied the sources with care. Most of the illustra- 
tions are from photographs taken on the Brown-Harvard expedition to 
Nachvak in 1900. 

Halldor Hermannsson. 

The Red Man's Continent: a Chronicle of Aboriginal America. By 

Ellsworth Huntington. [Chronicles of America series, vol. 

I.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1919. Pp. xii, 183.) 

Volume I. of the Chronicles, somewhat tardy in appearance, serves 

to introduce the reader to the physical features of the New World, 

especially of North America. The bearing of geographic conditions 

upon all forms of life is emphasized, and this thesis merges into a 

concise account of early Indian culture. The whole well-told story 

bridges the way handily to the white man's America unfolded in the 

succeeding volumes. 

The first chapter, Approaches to America, deals with the prob- 
lem of man's first habitat, and the coming to the western hemisphere of 
Indian, European, and negro. The next three chapters cover physio- 
graphic features, soil, temperature, rain-fall, and vegetation. In this 
section of the book the author, primarily a geographer, has an easy 
mastery of his subject, and a corresponding advantage over many stu- 
dents of early America. The final chapter, the Red Man in America, 
is derived largely, as the author states in a foot-note, from articles on 
Indian life in the Handbook of American Indians edited by Mr. Hodge. 
In every chapter, however, the author contributes generously of his 
favorite thesis on the relation of geographic features, especially climate, 
to the evolution of society. Indeed, for such a brief treatise, he seems 
over-generous in such contributions. He constantly overworks his ma- 
terial in order to generalize, to show connection, to establish hypotheses, 
especially as to the influence of climate on civilization. His constant use 
of space to apply, explain, and defend that hypothesis reaches its climax 
in the concluding summary (pp. 167-172). Here quite half the space is 
used to explain, defensively, how the ancient Aztecs and Mayas happened 
to develop such a high type of civilization in what is now such a bad 
climate. 

There are, moreover, notable discrepancies in the author's estimates 
of the effect of climate upon human progress : e. g., " For this reason it 
is not improbable that long sojourns at way stations on the cold, Alaskan 
route from central Asia may have weeded out certain types of minds. 
Perhaps that is why the Indian, though brave, stoical, and hardy, does 
not possess the alert, nervous temperament which leads to invention and 
progress" (pp. 20-21). Yet in a later chapter the author devotes a 
full page to emphasizing the ingenuity of the Eskimo. And finally, " In 
view of these clever inventions it seems safe to say that the Eskimo has 



